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Dear Reader, 

As of January 2006, food 
manufacturers must list 
the amount of trans fatty 
acids (TFAs) on packaged 
food labels. Currently, the 
easiest way to identify this 
heart-damaging fat (but not 
the amount) is to check the 
ingredients list for “par- 


Staying Healthy on Campus 


his month, parents are sending their 
children off to college—many for the 
first time—where they’ll be living inde- 
pendently and making their own health 


Manage your time. It’s a constant juggling 
act—classes, papers, part-time jobs, sports, 
activities, and hanging out with friends. The 
key is to set your priorities and balance work 


tially hydrogenated oils” decisions. Since I teach at a university, and play. Make good use of the free half-hour 
or “vegetable shortening.” I’m aware of the challenges that fresh- here or the 15 minutes there, which can add up 
Since I've long warned men face, and I’ve compiled seven health tips to a weekend night off. Don’t leave things until 
about the dangers of trans to share with them. the last minute, say “no” when your schedule 
fats, think this labeling is Eat well. Today’s meal plans offer much is packed, and anticipate that tasks may take 
overdue but doesn't go far healthier choices—vegetarian options, salad slightly longer than you originally planned. 


enough. Restaurant and 
fast food meals are exempt. 
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bars, and fresh fruit—right alongside such high- 
fat fare as pizza, ice cream, burgers, and fries. 


weight. Exercise can be fun in college, where 
physical education classes like yoga, fencing, 
or ultimate frisbee are included in the price of 
tuition. To fit in fitness, you can also walk, 
bike, or rollerblade to class and choose the 
stairs over the elevator. 

Catch some ZZZs. Studying, socializing, 
and having roommates can make it hard to 
get enough shuteye. While sleep may seem like 
a low priority, not getting enough rest can 
affect your mood (you’re crankier), your con- 
centration, and your grades. Pulling all-nighters 


Chill out. Being a student has its share of 
stresses, from tests and grades to peer pressure 


And the labeling might be It’s up to you to choose your calories wisely. and dating. Not surprisingly, students under 

confusing: It won't indicate Some advice: Make time for breakfast, include stress may be more susceptible to colds, flu, and 

whether the amounts of calcium-rich foods to strengthen bones, and strep throat. Yet, something as simple as taking 

Ties listed are high. try not to munch on junk food when you are a few deep breaths can help you calm down. 

Sincerely, ~ > feeling stressed. I think it’s fine to take a daily Spending quiet time alone can soothe strained 
(= A \ / j} multivitamin as insurance, but it should not nerves, as can writing your thoughts in a jour- 
\ PS SBRES ~~ replace a sensible diet. nal or exercising to lower stress hormones. 

a Hit the gym. It’s easy to leave exercise off Anticipate emotional adjustments. 

Contact Self Healing at 42 your “to do” list, but being physically active Homesickness, meeting new people, and hav- 

Pleasant St., Watertown pays off by lowering stress, boosting energy, ing greater freedom to make choices about 

MA 02472, or www. increasing: concentration, and managing your drinking, drugs, and sex can all be daunting to 

drweilselfhealing.com. 


freshmen. Binge drinking is not a helpful cop- 
ing mechanism, and there are high rates of 
depression and eating disorders on campuses. 
Occasional bouts of sadness and frustration are 
normal; however, your school probably has 
counseling services that provide free and confi- 
dential support if needed. A resident advisor or 
trusted professor can also lend an ear. 

Learn about the meningitis vaccine. In 
my opinion, the risk of contracting meningitis 
is low, but I don’t discourage students from 
getting vaccinated. Many schools recommend 


Feeling Timid about Tofu? 6 to cram for an exam robs your brain of the the shot if you live in the dorms, where your 
Wee ee ee ; downtime it needs for memory retention. To chances of contracting bacterial meningitis are 
Se sleep more soundly, avoid alcohol, caffeine, greater if your immune system is rundown. 
Meditation and the Brain 8 and heavy meals before bedtime and try using (Learn more at the American College Health 


earplugs to shut out the noise of dorm life. 


Association’s website: www.acha.org.) @ 
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All about Pain Relievers: 


eciding which pain reliever to use from the slew of pos- 

sibilities can be enough to give you a headache. Say you 

suffer from arthritis: Should you choose a nonsteroidal 

anti-inflammatory drug (NSAID) such as aspirin, ibu- 
profen (Advil, Motrin), or naproxen (Aleve), or take aceta- 
minophen (Tylenol), which relieves pain but doesn’t reduce 
inflammation? Should you ask your doctor about prescribing 
a COX-2 inhibitor such as Celebrex or Vioxx, or take anti- 
inflammatory herbs like ginger and turmeric? 

Let me try to guide you through the process of selecting 


a pain reliever. First, know that even over-the-counter pain 
medications carry risks. NSAIDs can cause stomach irrita- 


tion and should be taken with food. And NSAIDs can cause 
gastrointestinal bleeding, most notably in the elderly, so peo- 


ple with a history of ulcers, bleeding disorders, or those on 
blood-thinning drugs like Coumadin should avoid them. 
Acetaminophen can cause liver damage if taken at higher- 


than-recommended doses or with alcohol. COX-2 inhibitors 


can ease inflammation and may be gentler on the stomach 


Allergic to Aspirin? 


s there an herbal remedy offering the same cardiovascular bene- 

fits as daily aspirin therapy for those allergic to aspirin? There's 

no good evidence that taking ginger (an herb that, like aspirin, 
has anti-inflammatory and blood-thinning properties) or white- 
willow bark will reduce the risk of heart disease or stroke. But the 
good news is that aspirin therapy may still work for you. I avoided 
aspirin for much of my life because I developed hives every time 
I took two standard tablets. When I became convinced of the 
health benefits of aspirin therapy, I tried again. I started witha 
very small dose—just one-quarter of a baby aspirin (20 mg) per 
day—and increased it by one-quarter baby aspirin each week, 
until I was taking 2 baby aspirins (for a total of 162 mg) a day. In 
this way, I developed a tolerance to the medicine and haven't had 
a problem with it since. If your allergy is mild, you may be able to 
ease your way into aspirin therapy as I did. I don’t recommend 
this if you've previously had a serious allergic reaction to aspirin. 
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Self Healing 


Not Just for Easing Aches ~- 


than traditional NSAIDs, but they’re expensive and can have 
other side effects, like coughing, fever, and a sore throat. 
Still, pain relievers aren’t your only option for feeling 
better. Mind-body approaches like guided imagery and hyp- 
notherapy can modify the perception of pain, and acupunc- 
ture has been shown to benefit many painful conditions. That 
said, pain relievers can often be useful. Here’s my advice. 
Acute (short-term) pain: For swift relief of occasional 
aches and pains—a tension headache, for example—I think 
NSAIDs like aspirin, ibuprofen, or naproxen are your best 
bet. See which one of them is most effective for you, since 
individual responses can vary. Acetaminophen is a good 
alternative if you need to avoid NSAIDs or can’t tolerate 
their side effects. I don’t advise taking ginger or turmeric for 
acute pain, because these herbs act much more slowly than 
pain medication. Nor do I recommend using white-willow 
bark, the herbal remedy from which aspirin is derived: It’s a 
less potent pain reliever and more irritating to the stomach. 
Chronic pain: If you have arthritis or another chronic 
pain condition that involves inflammation, I'd try taking 
anti-inflammatory herbs such as ginger and turmeric before 
resorting to Celebrex, Vioxx, or even traditional NSAIDs. 
These herbs show promise in relieving pain and inflamma- 
tion in much the same way as prescription COX-2 inhibi- 
tors, but without their side effects. One such product is New 
Chapter’s Zyflamend, which contains ginger, turmeric, and 
other anti-inflammatory herbs; know that it can take two 
months to produce a full effect. Zyflamend is sold in health 
food stores; visit www.new-chapter.com to locate a retailer. 


Uses Beyond Pain Relief 


Pain relievers are no longer taken just for aches or fever. 
Researchers are turning up more diseases for which regular 
use of aspirin and other NSAIDs, as well as the herb tur- 
meric, may have protective health effects. Even so, a healthy 
lifestyle including a wholesome diet and regular exercise is 
still the first line of defense against the conditions below. 
Consult your doctor before starting a daily aspirin regimen. 
Heart attack and stroke. Of the 80 million aspirin tablets 
consumed daily in the United States, most are taken to prevent 
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heart attack and stroke. We’ve long known that aspirin helps 
protect against cardiovascular disease by reducing the clotting 
tendency of the blood, and scientists now believe the drug’s 
anti-inflammatory effects may also play a role—recent studies 
have linked high blood levels of C-reactive protein (a marker 
of inflammation) with increased risk of heart attack and stroke. 

Heart experts recommend daily aspirin therapy to people 
who have already had a heart attack, stroke, transient ischemic 
attacks (“mini-strokes”), or angina, and for those who have 
undergone heart bypass surgery or angioplasty. They also 
suggest that people at increased risk for heart disease consider 
aspirin therapy: These include men over 40, postmenopausal 
women, and other adults with high cholesterol, high blood 
pressure, diabetes, or a history of smoking. The typical daily 
dose is one or two baby aspirins (81 mg each). I take 162 mg 
a day, as well as a booster dose of 325 mg (one regular aspirin) 
once every two weeks instead of my usual dose. Such booster 
doses have been shown to enhance the anticlotting effect. 

Cancer. A growing body of evidence suggests that regu- 
lar use of aspirin and other NSAIDs may help protect against 
many types of cancer, perhaps by inhibiting hormonelike 
substances called prostaglandins that control cell proliferation. 
Research shows that aspirin and other NSAIDs may reduce 
the risk of colorectal, esophageal, lung, and prostate cancer. 
According to other studies, aspirin and ibuprofen may reduce 
the risk of breast cancer, and aspirin may reduce the risk of 
ovarian and pancreatic cancer as well as adult leukemia. If you 
have a personal or family history of these malignancies, you 
might discuss daily low-dose aspirin therapy with your doc- 
tor. (Pd avoid taking ibuprofen preventively because it can be 
harder on the stomach than low-dose aspirin.) 

Also, test-tube and animal studies suggest turmeric may 
help prevent a number of cancers, including breast, colon, 
stomach, and skin cancer, but there has been little research in 
humans. If you are at risk for any of these cancers, you might 
consider supplementing with turmeric. (It’s fine to take both 
turmeric and low-dose aspirin on a preventive basis.) One 
reliable brand is New Chapter’s Turmericforce, sold in health 
food stores. I suggest taking one 400-mg capsule twice a day. 

Alzheimer's disease. Epidemiological studies have linked 
the regular use of NSAIDs with a reduced risk of Alzheimer’s. 
A recent lab study showed that ibuprofen and naproxen (but 
not aspirin) bind to the abnormal protein deposits, or amyloid 
plaques, found in the brains of Alzheimer’s patients, and may 
help dissolve plaques and prevent the formation of new ones 
(Neuroscience, March 31, 2003). The anti-inflammatory effects 
of NSAIDs may also help prevent Alzheimer’s. Yet, a recent 
trial of naproxen and Vioxx found that neither drug slowed 
mental decline in Alzheimer’s patients (Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, June 4, 2003). Also, turmeric has been 
shown to prevent amyloid-plaque formation in rats. This may 
be one reason why the elderly in India, where turmeric-rich 
curry dishes are popular, have low rates of Alzheimer’s. 

Researchers believe clinical studies (now under way) are 
needed to tell if the benefits of taking NSAIDs for Alzheimer’s 
prevention outweigh risks like gastric bleeding. In the mean- 
time, people with a family history of Alzheimer’s might con- 
sider supplementing with turmeric, which lacks the side effects 
of NSAIDs. I suggest taking 400 to 800 mg per day, and it’s 
fine for adults to start taking turmeric at any age. @ 
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Take Control of TMD 


he only joint in your body that orthopedists don’t 
treat is the temporomandibular joint, which con- 
nects your lower jaw (mandible) to the temporal 
bone on the side of your head. Since this joint has 
teeth attached to it, you'll need to see your dentist if 
you have painful cycles of muscle spasm and inflamma- 
tion in the jaw. This condition, once known as TMJ 
syndrome, is now called TMD for temporomandibular 
disorders, a group of problems that affect the jaw and 
surrounding neck and facial muscles when you chew, 
swallow, talk, and yawn. Other complaints include 
jaw pain when you wake up and a clicking or popping 
sound when you open your mouth. I think TMD is 
often overdiagnosed or misdiagnosed because some of 
its symptoms are similar to those of tension headaches, 
toothaches, earaches, sinus troubles, or even stress. 
Several factors can contribute to TMD. Habits such 
as nighttime teeth grinding, gum chewing, and nail bit- 
ing may irritate the jaw. TMD can also be aggravated 
by stress, bad posture, poor tooth alignment, and injury 
such as a car accident or osteoarthritis. To reduce dis- 
comfort, here’s my advice for treating TMD. 
Short-term relief. When TMD pain flares up, apply 
ice or moist heat to your jaw, whichever feels better. 
Rather than using prescription muscle relaxants, I sug- 
gest taking 1,000 mg of both calcium citrate and mag- 
nesium at bedtime instead, and 500 mg of each 12 hours 
later. Stay on this regimen for a few weeks to months if 
symptoms persist. Rest your jaw by temporarily avoid- 
ing hard, crunchy, or chewy foods. Try limiting caf- 
feine to see if your symptoms subside, and don’t smoke 
since nicotine may reduce the blood supply to the joints. 
One session with a physician trained in cranial 
osteopathy, an approach that applies gentle hands-on 
pressure to the head, may make a difference, while 
some TMD patients prefer chiropractic manipulation. 
Research suggests that six weekly acupuncture sessions 
may effectively ease TMD. Also, you can massage your 
achy jaw and neck muscles, or visit a massage therapist. 
Long-term strategies. I encourage people with 
TMD to practice relaxation techniques regularly, such 
as breath work and guided imagery, since muscle ten- 
sion can intensify jaw pain. Other approaches worth 
exploring include biofeedback training, which can help 
relax muscles in the head and face, and Bonnie Prudden 
Myotherapy, a form of bodywork that releases muscle 
tension. (To find a certified practitioner, contact www. 
bonnieprudden.com or 800-221-4634.) Nighttime teeth 
grinders can try a specially fitted mouthguard from their 
dentist or a plastic one from a sporting goods store. 
And preliminary research found that Botox injections 
reduced TMD pain, but the shots need to be repeated 
every few months and can be costly. @ 
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INTEGRATIVE MEDICINE 


All Ears: Help for Hearing and Other Ear Problems 


our ears take in the everyday noises of life and your brain 


interprets them, from whispers to ringing telephones to 
the barking of dogs. And with their intricate structure, 


the ears are part of an incredible sound-receiving and proc- 
essing system that should provide you with a lifetime of good 


service. But there’s no guarantee, and sometimes as you get 
older, especially if you develop specific health problems, 
your hearing may be compromised, and you find yourself 
in a much quieter world. 


Your ears do more than help you hear. They also regulate 
your sense of balance and are extremely sensitive to the move- 
ments of your head and the rest of your body. When you feel 
dizzy—and it’s not a side effect of alcohol or another drug— 
it’s typically because of sensations arising in the inner ear. In 


addition, the ears are closely interconnected with the nose 
and throat, with the respiratory system via the sinuses, and 
with the nervous system. 


The Insider’s Guide to Inner Ear Disorders 


The inner ear is an amazing network of snail-shaped canals, 


fluid-filled chambers, and hair cells that transfer sound vibra- 
tions and changes in position to nerves that connect with the 


brain. Such an arrangement makes it possible for the inner 
ear to function as the body’s hearing and balance center. 


In a previous article (see the November 2001 issue), I dis- 
cussed how to prevent and treat middle ear infections in chil- 


dren and “swimmer’s ear” in adults. This time, Pll offer my 


advice for some inner ear problems and hearing loss. Some of 


the problems have symptoms in common such as dizziness 


and ringing in the ears, making it hard to distinguish one 
condition from another. So it’s best if you let an ear, nose, 
and throat specialist, an otolaryngologist, evaluate you and 
make an accurate diagnosis. 

Tinnitus: From the Latin root meaning “to tinkle like a 
bell,” tinnitus is an annoying condition where there’s buzz- 
ing, ringing, or roaring in your ears. Generally, the noise that 
bothers you is not audible to anyone else. Tinnitus is often 
brought on by repeated exposure to loud noise, while factors 
such as wax buildup, an ear or sinus infection, allergies, or 
jaw misalignment may also contribute to it. It can be a side 
effect of taking certain medications and may be worse in peo- 
ple who also have heart disease or high blood pressure, con- 
ditions that can reduce blood circulation to the inner ear. 

My advice: Since emotional stress and muscle tension in 
the head and neck may aggravate tinnitus, I definitely recom- 
mend relaxation techniques. Yoga can be beneficial, as can 
other postural approaches, such as the Alexander Technique. 
In addition, I suggest trying acupuncture and cranial osteop- 
athy. As for supplements, I still recommend a trial of the 
herb Ginkgo biloba to improve blood circulation to the ear, 
even though recent research did not find it effective for tinni- 
tus. Take 60 mg three times a day for two months to see if it 
helps. Since ginkgo can thin the blood, avoid this herb if you 
are also on prescription blood thinners such as Coumadin. 

Méniére’s disease: Possibly caused by excess fluid in 
one compartment of the inner ear that leads to swelling and 
pressure there, Méniére’s symptoms may come and go, and 
include waves of vertigo (the experience of things spinning 
around you—not the same as dizziness) as well as nausea, 


Taming Troubles from Ear to Ear 


Earwax buildup. First try over-the counter 
mineral oil eardrops to soften wax, then 
carefully wash out the ear with a syringe 
filled with lukewarm water. Ifthe buildup 
persists and blocks hearing, your doctor 
can flush out the wax. I don’t recommend 
using so-called ear candles to remove wax. 
They're ineffective and may cause burns. 


Ears and altitude. To pop plugged ears, 
try yawning, swallowing hard, chewing 
gum, or sucking on sugarless hard can- 
dies. You can also pinch your nostrils 
closed and blow very gently out of your 
nose. If you have sinus or nasal conges- 
tion, consider taking a decongestant or 
an antihistamine before flying to lessen 
any potential discomfort. 


Foreign objects in the ear. If an insect 

gets stuck, pour warm mineral or olive 

oil into the ear, so the bug stops moving 
around. Then your doctor can remove the 
insect. If a pebble or toy is trapped, tilt 
the head and gently shake it (don’t hit the 
head). Avoid using a cotton swab, which 
may push the object deeper into the ear 
canal. Gently grasp the object if visible and 
remove it, or let your doctor safely do so. 


Perforated eardrum. Leave it alone and 
allow time—usually weeks, possibly 
months—to heal. Protect the ear from 
water or additional injury. Sometimes 
your doctor may apply an internal patch 
to the tear, before surgery is considered. 


vomiting, and hearing difficulties. 

My advice: All the treatments listed 
above for tinnitus also apply to Méniére’s 
disease. I’ve also heard of patients who 
have benefited from Reiki, a hands-on 
form of energy medicine, for flare-ups 
of Méniére’s. In addition, I would avoid 
smoking, caffeine, alcohol, and mono- 
sodium glutamate (MSG), all of which 
may worsen symptoms. Since Méniére’s 
is linked to fluid buildup, restricting salt 
in the diet may be valuable. I would first 
explore natural approaches before turn- 
ing to medication, which may provide 
only temporary relief of symptoms. 

Labyrinthitis: This condition is caused 
by an inflammation of the labyrinth, a 
system of tubes and sacs found in the 
inner ear, which may result from a bacte- 
rial or viral infection. Symptoms include 
dizziness, severe vertigo, nausea, and 
trouble with hearing and balance. 

My advice: If the infection is believed 
to be viral, you’ll need to let the illness 


run its course without using antibiotics, drugs that will only 
help if the cause is bacterial. A medication such as the anti- 
histamine meclizine (Antivert) is sometimes prescribed for 
severe vertigo since it may ease this symptom. If your symp- 
toms are not responding to medication, I would recommend 
trying acupuncture, cranial osteopathy, and postural work 
such as yoga or the Alexander Technique. 

Benign paroxysmal positional vertigo (BPPV): This is 
a sudden spinning sensation that’s triggered by changes in 
position of the head—for instance, when it’s tipped back for 
a shampoo at a salon or as you reach up to a high shelf. These 
episodes of dizziness last about 30 seconds and are also com- 
mon when rolling over in bed or getting up 
in the morning. Symptoms are often present 
for a few weeks, then clear up, and later return 
again. More common as you get older, or fol- 
lowing head injury or infection, BPPV may 
be caused by small calcium crystals lodging 
in the inner ear. 

My advice: BPPV may resolve on its own, 


Can You 
Hear Me 
Now? 


are normal and may occur because the tiny hair cells in your 
inner ear, which help to pick up sound vibrations and forward 
them to the brain, begin to deteriorate. While high-frequency 
hearing loss is found in many people as they age—at least one 
in four people between age 65 and 75 and nearly half of those 
over 75 have some difficulty—it need not progress to a dis- 
abling point where hearing troubles can make an older per- 
son feel frustrated, isolated, and lonely. 

You can slow down or possibly delay age-related hearing 
changes through your lifestyle habits. Smokers, regardless of 
their age, are more likely to become hearing impaired, and even 
those exposed to secondhand smoke up their risk since tobacco 
smoke may have toxic effects on the hair cells 
involved in hearing. Be aware that medications, 
particularly some antibiotics and chemother- 
apy agents, can damage the ear and result in 
hearing loss. As for supplements, one study 
found that B-vitamin deficiency—specifically, 
low blood levels of B-12 and folate—may be 
linked to age-related hearing losses, while a 


but if not, the most effective treatment that These tips can help yon second study found no such evidence. I do 

I know is to have a trained physician or phys- connie baen think that taking antioxidants on a daily basis 
ical therapist perform the Epley maneuver, a mith someone who's (vitamins C and E, mixed carotenes, and the 
gentle series of simple head and body move- hard of hearing. mineral selenium) may help protect your ears 


ments designed to help reposition calcium 


against the oxidative stress of aging. 


crystals in the inner ear. The Epley maneuver 
has a high success rate of curing BPPV in just 
a session or two. (For more on the Epley 
maneuver, see www.earinfosite.org.) 

Acoustic neuroma: This slow-growing, 
nonmalignant tumor develops within the 
inner ear. Also known as vestibular schwan- 
noma, this rare tumor can press on facial, bal- 
ance, and hearing nerves. Symptoms such as 
hearing loss in the affected ear, ringing in the 
ears, and dizziness resemble other inner ear 
disorders, sometimes making early detection 
of the tumor difficult. 

My advice: Radiation therapy may be used 
to shrink or limit tumor growth. Small tumors 
can be monitored or surgically removed and 
hearing may be preserved. Surgical damage 
to the nerves involved with facial muscles and 
hearing is more common with the removal of 
large tumors, where the procedure is often 
more complicated. 


Hearing about Your Aging Ears 


e Face the person and 
minimize background 
noise, such as the TV 
or radio. If in a noisy 
place, move closer 
while talking. 

e Speak slightly slower 
and louder than usual, 
but don’t shout. Facial 
expressions and hand 
gestures can also help 
convey your meaning. 


e Have patience and 
rephrase, rather than 
repeat, what you said. 


; o Still not adatod? 


Write it down. Perhaps 
the person’s hearing 
aid is not turned on, 
needs a new battery, or 


was not properly fitted. 


Perhaps the most important way to 
preserve your hearing is to avoid excessive 
noise exposure throughout your lifetime. 
Obviously, noise-induced hearing loss is a 
potential occupational hazard among carpen- 
ters, plumbers, miners, musicians, construc- 
tion and factory workers, as well as those 
with on-the-job exposure to sirens, aircraft, 
or explosives. What’s more, if your hobbies 
include regularly listening to loud music, 
motorcycle riding, jet skiing or snowmobil- 
ing, or using loud yard equipment or power 
tools, you can be putting your ears at risk if 
you do not wear protective devices such as 
earmuffs or earplugs during these activities. 
It’s the repeated exposure to loud noise and 
the close proximity to its sources that are 
most damaging to the ears. Because noise- 
and age-related hearing loss tends to be per- 
manent, you must take preventive action. 

The American Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association recommends that adults have their 
hearing screened by an audiologist, a health 
professional who can evaluate hearing, at least 


Chances are, if you have age-related hearing loss, you were 
not the first to notice it. In all likelihood, someone else let you 
know that you were playing the TV or radio too loud, you 
didn’t answer the doorbell or phone, or you frequently ask 
people to repeat what they’ve said. When hearing loss is linked 
with aging, it’s often gradual, and there’s a tendency to deny it. 
Age-related hearing loss typically begins after age 60, 
seems to be more noticeable in men than women, and may 
run in families. As you get older, it may be hard to hear high- 
pitched tones, such as women’s and children’s voices, and cer- 
tain sounds like the consonants s, t, k, p, and f. Such changes 


once every 10 years until age 50, then every three years after 
that. Don’t let vanity cause you to ignore a hearing problem 
or be reluctant to get a hearing aid, if needed. I think today’s 
hearing aids are less noticeable and more technologically 
sophisticated, but you'll need to have realistic expectations, 
and using one may take some getting used to. A hearing aid 
won't cure your hearing loss, but it can improve your hear- 
ing and listening skills. An audiologist can help you to select 
a model that’s right for your budget and lifestyle, and discuss 
how to care for it and troubleshoot problems. (For more on 
hearing aids, see www.nidcd.nih.gov and www.asha.org.) @ 
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ASK DR. WEIL 


Seasilver; Dental X-Rays; Concussions; and More 


My son got a concussion playing football and is having 
memory and concentration problems. What can I do? 


normal brain function—can trigger temporary memory 

loss, concentration problems, headaches, and neck pain 
that may last for weeks or months. Repeated concussions can 
cause permanent brain damage and even death, so you and 
your son should first discuss whether he should keep playing 
football, one of the top sports associated with head injury 
(others include boxing, hockey, soccer, and gymnastics). 

It’s important that your son gets enough rest to give his 
brain time to heal. He should eat a healthy diet but avoid 
alcoholic beverages, which can slow recovery. He can improve 
his concentration and memory by doing one thing at a time 
and making notes of things he needs to remember. I also rec- 
ommend cranial osteopathy, a hands-on technique involving 


Jermain blow or jolt to the head that can disturb 


gentle manipulation of the head and other parts of the body. 
It’s believed to help stimulate the flow of the cerebrospinal 
fluid that bathes the surfaces of the brain and spinal cord and 
to restore normal function of the cranial (skull) bones, both 
of which may speed the brain’s recovery from trauma. To 
locate a practitioner, send a SASE to The Cranial Academy, 
8202 Clearvista Parkway #9-D, Indianapolis IN 46256. 


What do you think of a supplement called Seasilver? 


don’t recommend that anyone take Seasilver, a liquid sup- 

plement containing vitamins, minerals, and amino acids. 

Seasilver—like colloidal silver, a similar supplement that I 
also advise against—promotes silver as one of its “beneficial” 
elements. But the human body doesn’t need silver. Manufac- 
turers claim Seasilver is a safe and effective treatment for 650 
diseases, including cancer, and can help promote weight loss 


Feeling Timid about Tofu? 


think people have misconceptions 
about tofu, that it’s scary, squishy, 
or weird, and they’re hesitant to try 
this versatile soy food. Truth is, tofu 
doesn’t taste like much, but it is able to 
absorb the flavors around it. That’s why 
tofu tastes best to Westerners when 
added to other foods or cooked with 
strong seasonings. Once you familiar- 
ize yourself with tofu, it can become a 
healthful, meatless addition to your diet. 

Why tofu? Tofu is a rich source of 
vegetable protein. A serving of it has a 
comparable amount of protein to a serv- 
ing of meat, with no cholesterol and 
significantly less fat and fewer calories. 
Tofu can also be a good source of cal- 
cium, if it’s made with calcium chloride; 
check the ingredients label. And tofu is 
rich in isoflavones, plant estrogens that 
can lower cholesterol, may protect 
against breast and prostate cancer, and 
help ease menopausal symptoms. 

At the store. When shopping, you 
will find two types of tofu in soft, firm, 
and extra-firm consistencies. Water- 
packed tofu is found in the refrigerated 
produce section. This product is firm 
enough for frying, grilling, and sautéing. 


Soft has a custard-like texture and is 
best scrambled, like eggs, or used in 
desserts. Firm, or regular, is an all-pur- 
pose tofu good for stir-fries. Extra-firm 
can be marinated, grilled, or fried with- 
out breaking. If you’re not sure how to 
prepare tofu, try Tofu Mate prepack- 
aged seasoning blends and recipes. 

Silken tofu doesn’t need refrigera- 
tion and can be found elsewhere in the 
store. This tofu is delicate and smooth, 
and best used when you want tofu to 
disappear, in smoothies, mayonnaise, 
creamy dips, or baked goods. 

I like already-baked and flavored 
varieties of tofu that come in vacuum- 
sealed packages, like Soy Deli brand. 
These convenience foods are a great 
choice for beginners. You can find bar- 
becue and Thai flavors and add them to 
recipes. They can also be sliced and used 
right from the package like cold cuts. 

At home. For water-packed tofu, 
drain the liquid and press the tofu 
between paper towels or dishcloths to 
force out excess moisture; this allows 
seasonings to be better absorbed. Try 
slicing or crumbling the tofu into 
smaller pieces and sautéing it in olive 


oil until slightly brown. If marinating, 
bathe the tofu in sauce and refrigerate 
it for no more than an hour before 
cooking to maintain its texture. 

You can use tofu as a substitute 
for animal products like cheese or eggs. 
To replace ricotta in recipes, mash a 
similar amount of regular tofu with a 
fork and add a few teaspoons of lemon 
juice. To make scrambled tofu, crum- 
ble and sauté soft or regular tofu with 
spices or with a Tofu Mate “Breakfast 
Scramble” seasoning packet. For baking, 
use two ounces of puréed silken tofu 
to replace one egg. 

Tofu tips. Here are more sugges- 
tions for using tofu: 

e Order tofu at an Asian restaurant 
to taste how it’s traditionally prepared. 
Then try a cookbook like This Can’t 
Be Tofu! by Deborah Madison (Broad- 
way Books, 2000) to make similar reci- 
pes using flavors such as curry, ginger, 
and soy sauce. 

e Water-packed tofu is perishable: 
If you change the water every day and 
keep it refrigerated, it will last one week. 

e For an easy tofu sandwich filling, 
drain regular tofu and mash it in a bowl. 
Add turmeric, prepared mustard, pickle 
relish, celery, onion, parsley, paprika, 
and salt to taste (or use Tofu Mate 
“Eggless Salad” seasoning mix). @ 


and reduce stress. They also say the supplement’s users don’t 
need to take vitamins and minerals from any other source. 

I say, Nonsense. Seasilver’s broad health claims and reli- 
ance on one supplement to maintain health disturb me. (It’s 
unclear if Seasilver’s nutrient levels are similar to those in a 
multivitamin.) Also, Seasilver seems to have been sold only 
through multilevel marketing, a sales method I do not sup- 
port. The Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug 
Administration recently charged Seasilver’s manufacturers 
and distributors with making deceptive medical claims, and 
have shut down its sale. My bottom line: I see no silver lining 
in Seasilver. It’s an expensive and unnecessary supplement. 


What's your opinion of the routine x-rays taken in den- 
tists’ offices? They seem unnecessary to me. 


worries. It’s true that the amount of radiation you receive 

from a full set of dental x-rays is about the same as or even 
less than what you’d get from a day’s worth of sun exposure. 
But any dose of radiation, no matter how small, adds to your 
cumulative level and therefore your risk of cancer. X-rays can 
reveal cavities, infections, and tumors in the teeth and gums, 
but your dentist may be able to identify such problems with 
an oral examination alone. Unless you have obvious tooth or 
gum problems, I would only allow dental x-rays to be done 
every two years or so. When you get x-rays, make sure your 
stomach, chest, and neck are protected with a lead apron. 


l ental x-rays can sometimes be useful, but I do share your 


My husband eats a lot of pickled herring. What’s its 
nutritional value? 


fish, but much of it is the healthier monounsaturated kind. 

It’s also high in protein and is an excellent source of bene- 
ficial omega-3 fatty acids. One ounce of pickled herring has 
about 75 calories and 5 grams of fat (calories and fat would 
be higher with a sour cream sauce). Pickled herring has been 
marinated in salt, vinegar, spices, and sometimes sugar before 
it’s often placed in a sour cream or wine sauce. High salt con- 
tent is a drawback, and for some people, pickled herring may 


Piss herring is higher in total fat than some other types of 


trigger a migraine. It should also be avoided by anyone tak- 
ing MAOI (monoamine oxidase inhibitor) antidepressant 
drugs because its high content of tyramine (an amino acid) 
can interact with these drugs and raise blood pressure. 


Would you recommend getting a tetanus vaccine every 
10 years? My doctor suggested I get one. 


n my opinion, it’s a good idea to get revaccinated for tetanus 

every 10 years. Tetanus is an infectious disease caused by 

spores of a bacterium, most often found in soil, that typi- 
cally enters the body through a wound. Once inside the body, 
the spores produce a toxin that can lead to nervous system 
disorders and even death. Almost all cases of tetanus occur in 
people who have never been immunized or are not up-to-date 
with their vaccinations. Once you’ve had the vaccine, if you 
receive a deep or dirty puncture wound and have not been 
immunized in the past five years, Pd recommend getting a 
booster shot. Otherwise, once every 10 years is enough. @ 


HEALTH IN THE NEWS 


This Just In... 


Vegetarian Diet as Good as Statin Drugs? 
A vegetarian diet may lower cholesterol as much as 
statin drugs, suggests a small study. Forty-six adults 
with high cholesterol were randomly assigned to one 
of three groups. One group ate a vegetarian diet low in 
saturated fat, while the second ate the same diet and 
also took the cholesterol-lowering drug lovastatin each 
day. The third group ate a vegetarian diet rich in foods 
known to have cholesterol-lowering properties: soy 
foods, high-fiber foods (like oats and barley), almonds, 
and a cholesterol-lowering margarine containing plant 
sterols. After one month, the third group showed an 
average decrease of nearly 29 percent in their levels of 
LDL (“bad”) cholesterol, about equal to the 31 percent 
reduction seen in the low-fat diet plus lovastatin group. 
In contrast, those who only ate a low-fat meatless diet 
had just an 8 percent drop in LDL levels. (Journal of 
the American Medical Association, July 23, 2003) 
Comment: While still preliminary, these findings 
suggest that dietary measures hold promise as an alter- 
native to drug treatment for lowering cholesterol. But 
the foods used in this study aren’t the only ones that 
can lower cholesterol; others include olive oil, garlic, 
chile peppers, shiitake mushrooms, and green tea. Pm 
not a proponent of cholesterol-lowering margarines: 
Like other margarines, they contain processed oils that 
may have unhealthful effects on the body. Instead, I 
suggest trying Spectrum Spread, made from expeller- 
pressed canola oil and found in the refrigerated section 
of most health food stores. 


Warding Off Alzheimer’s. Eating fish and other 
sources of omega-3 fatty acids as well as maintaining a 
healthy weight as you get older may reduce the risk of 
Alzheimer’s disease, according to two recent studies. 
In one study, nursing home residents who ate fish at 
least once a week were 60 percent less likely to develop 
Alzheimer’s than those who rarely or never ate fish. 
Total intake of omega-3s (which these seniors also got 
from nuts and oil-based salad dressings) was linked 
with a lower risk of Alzheimer’s as well. Omega-3s are 
important components of brain cells and may protect 
them from the abnormal changes seen in Alzheimer’s. 
(Archives of Neurology, July 2003) 

Another study found that women who were over- 
weight at age 70 were more likely to develop Alzheim- 
er’s disease in their later years, and the risk was greatest 
for women who were most overweight. It’s unclear if 
excess weight poses a similar threat to men. Being over- 
weight may affect Alzheimer’s risk by promoting heart 
disease and diabetes, two conditions that other research 
has linked with a higher risk of Alzheimer’s. (Archives 
of Internal Medicine, July 14, 2003) @ 
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Meditation and the Brain 


hen I first started practicing meditation more than 

30 years ago, it was still considered part of the 1960s 

counterculture. Today, meditation—which is simply 

directed concentration and involves focusing your 
awareness on the breath, a repeated word or phrase, or 
another object of perception—is entering the medical main- 
stream, thanks to research showing it can benefit health con- 
cerns ranging from stress and anxiety to atherosclerosis and 
chronic pain. And now, a high-tech study may help explain 
why this low-tech approach can have such powerful effects. 

The study, recently published in the July/August issue of 
Psychosomatic Medicine, was led by Richard Davidson, PhD, 
director of the Laboratory for Affective Neuroscience at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, and my friend Jon 
Kabat-Zinn, PhD, founder of the respected Stress Reduction 
Clinic at the University of Massachusetts Medical Center in 
Worcester. Earlier research by Dr. Davidson, using brain- 
imaging technology and EEG readings of brain electrical 
activity, suggested that each person’s brain has a natural “set 
point” for good versus bad moods. People who are generally 
happy and calm typically show greater activity in the left side 
of the brain’s frontal area compared with the right side. In 
contrast, those more prone to sadness, anxiety, or worry typ- 
ically show more activity on the right side of the frontal area 
and less on the left. Life’s ups and downs may alter your 
ratio of left versus right activity for a while, but it will tend 
to return to its usual level. 

What Drs. Davidson and Kabat-Zinn discovered is that 
meditation can apparently shift this emotional set point in a 
more positive direction. The study looked at stressed-out 
volunteers from a biotechnology firm, who were randomly ® 
assigned to one of two groups. A group of 25 people attended 
eight weekly classes in mindfulness meditation (which involves 
remaining aware of bodily sensations and thoughts, without 
passing judgment on them) and participated in a seven-hour 
retreat. They were also asked to practice mindfulness medita- 
tion for an hour a day, six days a week. The 16 people in the 
control group didn’t receive meditation training until the 
study was completed. 

The researchers found the meditation group had a signifi- 
cant increase in activity in the left side of the brain’s frontal 
area, and they also reported feeling more positive emotions in 
their daily life. (The control group didn’t show these changes.) 
In addition, the meditation group showed enhanced immun- 
ity: They produced more antibodies in response to a flu shot 
than did the control group. So meditation may not only make 
you happier but may also keep you healthier. 


Extraordinary Effects of Long-Term Practice 


While this new study revealed that even novice meditators 
can reap health benefits, other recent research has shown 
some extraordinary effects from long-term meditation prac- 
tice. When Dr. Davidson had the chance to test a senior 
Tibetan Buddhist monk at his laboratory, he found that the 
monk’s brain had the highest ratio of left versus right activity 
out of all 175 people tested, suggesting an unusual degree of 
emotional contentment. Paul Ekman, PhD, a professor of 
psychology at the University of California Medical School in 
San Francisco, tested the startle reflex of a different Buddhist 
monk by exposing him to noises as loud as a gunshot: While 
meditating, the monk was able to suppress this reflex, his face 
not moving a muscle. This was an unprecedented display of 
mental control over a supposedly automatic response. 

Dr. Ekman had previously developed a test of how well 
someone can read other people’s emotions from rapid, subtle 
changes in facial expression (the test involves watching a video- 
tape of these fleeting expressions and attempting to identify 
the correct emotion). Most people do poorly on the test, but 
when Dr. Ekman tested two advanced Buddhist meditators, 
they got nearly perfect scores. This suggests meditation may 
actually sharpen perception and enhance empathy. 

Impressed by these findings, Dr. Ekman is helping design 
a program called Cultivating Emotional Balance that includes 
training in both meditation and Western psychological tech- 
niques (like conflict resolution skills), so people can better 
manage their emotions and relationships. A pilot version of 
the project has begun in the San Francisco Bay area, and 
researchers hope to do a controlled trial that will evaluate 
whether the program improves emotional and social skills 
as well as boosts immune function. 

These early explorations of meditation’s effects have 
piqued the interest of other researchers. On September 13 
and 14, the Dalai Lama and eminent Western scientists will 
meet at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to discuss 
the latest findings and future research directions. 

I hope all this research inspires more people to take up 
meditation. You can likely find a beginner’s class at a local 
hospital, community college, or adult education center, or 
consider listening to the instructional recording I made with 
Dr. Kabat-Zinn, called Meditation for Optimum Health. — 
(To order, call 888-337-9345.) And these findings should 
encourage those who are already meditating to deepen their 
practice, perhaps by joining a meditation group that meets 
regularly. The time you spend quieting your mind may 
literally change your mind for the better. @ 
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